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general welfare, and that in many countries this is already exceeded at 
present. He declares that this view of the question has been entirely 
neglected by contemporary economists, but adds in a footnote a refer- 
ence to the presidential address given by the reviewer in December, 
1912, before the American Economic Association, which has "j'enes 
Problem in ganz der selber Weise, wei es hier geschehen ist, aufgefast 
und behandelt" 

A large part of this volume covers the same field as that of the au- 
thor's Uber Wert, Capital, und Rente, published in 1893. As he 
explains, his endeavor has been in the main to sum up the most valu- 
able results of the studies of Walras, of Jevons, of Bohm-Bawerk and of 
their disciples. He modestly claims to have made, however, a number 
of contributions in minor matters. This work of exposition, compari- 
son and correlation of the conclusions of others is done carefully and 
with fine discrimination, not without additions here and there of the 
author's own differing views. The atmosphere of the discussion is, 
however, that of a decade or more ago, and there is no suggestion of 
the more recent views on value, rent or capital in Austrian and Ameri- 
can writings. The author's attitude toward the interest problem is 
typical. He says: "I have seen no occasion to depart in anyway 
from the fundamental ideas of Bohm-Bawerk's capital doctrine." It 
is interesting to note that he calls his own theory of interest one of 
"the marginal productivity of capital," thus implying that Bohm- 
Bawerk's theory is of the productivity class. 

The general method of treatment throughout the work is much more 
abstruse than that of elementary textbooks in English, being on the 
plane of a discussion for the specialist in theory. The text contains 
eighteen diagrams, and abounds with mathematical symbols and dem- 
onstrations after the manner of Walras. 

Frank A. Fetter. 

Princeton University. 

Die Berufsvereine. Vols. Ill, IV, V. Erste Abteilung. 
Geschichtliche Entwickelung der Berufsorganizationen der Arbeit- 
nehmer und Arbeitgeber alter Lander. By W. Kulemann. Berlin, 
Leonhard Simion, 1913. — 560, 550, 336 pp. 

These three weighty volumes are the second and completely revised 
edition of the author's most useful volumes on Gewerkschaftsbewegung* 
They form a mine of most valuable information otherwise almost entirely 
inaccessible, and the author has taken the greatest pains to give the 
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documents on which his treatment rests, and generally as far as possi- 
ble to let the documents speak for themselves. In spite of the almost 
impossible task of covering even in a condensed way the labor move- 
ment of the world, such a book gives with tremendous impressiveness a 
survey of the organization of modern industry to be found nowhere else. 
The attention of American students of social organization is being 
increasingly turned to the experience of Europe, and in these volumes 
we find a fair and impartial, indeed sympathetic, account of the Euro- 
pean experiences in industrial organization. The first three volumes 
deal with Germany and are more detailed than these three , which deal 
with countries outside of Germany, namely, England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxemburg, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Russia, Finland, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
United States of America, Canada, Argentine, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and a final word upon international organization. 

As might be expected, not all the material on such a world-wide field 
could be at the disposal of one man, and in the discussion of England 
and the United States a good deal of recent literature like Common's 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society seems quite 
unknown to Dr. Kulemann. At the same time the author has been 
singularly happy in his method and plan, and by his objective treatment 
and constant use of official statements remains useful and trustworthy 
so far as he goes. It is a work which every social reference library 
should possess. Wherever the reviewer has tested it on fields in which 
he himself has worked, he has found it accurate and impartial, inspiring 
him with confidence that on the less familiar ground he can trust the 
treatment to be as solid and objective as possible within such limits.. 
The standpoint of the writer is that of sympathetic confidence in 
democracy, and although he is without fear of socialistic experiment, 
his general attitude seems to be that only when monopoly has become 
inevitable is it well to entrust it to the community. And he evidently 
regards the organization of both employers and employees as the inev- 
itable outcome of the industrial advance. His trained legal mind with 
an ample experience upon a High Court bench considers fruitfully the 
legal aspects of industrial organizations. The American reader cannot 
fail to pause now and then and wonder whether we have many judicial 
leaders capable of making labor decisions with such a wealth of social 
knowledge and sympathy as is here displayed. Naturally there are 
places where the reader raises a question. It is at least doubtful 
whether the laborer has been benefited by the tariff, even indirectly 
(Volume V, page 14). Though on the whole the author's sketch of 
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our history must be considered fairly just and impartial, it is still the 
somewhat conventional account now being seriously questioned by 
nearly all our later historians. But with great thankfulness to the writer 
for his amazing industry, and his most useful plan and method, the 
reviewer commends these volumes to other students of the significance 
of the world-wide organization of our modern industrial world. 

Thomas C. Hall. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

The Trade of the World. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
New York, The Century Company, 19 13. — viii, 425 pp. 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. By J. RUSSELL SMITH. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1913. — xi, 914 pp. 

In the preface to his book, Mr. Whelpley states that no pretense 
has been made by him to discuss the subject fully or finally, nor was it 
possible for him to particularize concerning more than a few of the 
most important or typical countries whose tradings go to make up the 
enormous total. 

The volume will prove of interest both to the general reader and to 
the man actively engaged in extending our trade in the world's mar- 
kets. It is mainly the result of first-hand information gathered by a 
quick and clever, but somewhat superficial and one-sided observer, and 
it is sketchy in character. As one reads chapter after chapter, one is 
more and more impressed with the brilliancy of the author's charac- 
terization of the different nations, and with the skilful and interesting 
manner in which he presents his data ; but one also recognizes that Mr. 
Whelpley's facts and figures can not be accepted at their full value ', 
that not only is his economic theory often wrong but also at times his 
whole vision is obscured, that he has certain preconceived ideas and 
that these ideas make him occasionally lose the sense of proportion 
and, what is worse, the sense of justice. 

The keynote to the author's views may be found on page 13, where 
he announces that " the great function of a government in its relation 
to the material prosperity of the nation is so to adjust its dealings with 
other governments as to produce the maximum exchange in commodi- 
ties without detriment to the people as a whole." Thus he enthrones 
foreign commerce. Dazed by the billions of dollars representing the 
total value of the world's imports and exports, saturated with the ideas 
of some of the European statesmen who took deeply to heart Caprivi's 



